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‘I just need to get out of here at whatever cost/ 
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Tracking a ‘Package’: The Perils, 
And Price, of Migrant Smuggling 


By NICHOLAS KULISH 

MATAMOROS, Mexico — Shortly be¬ 
fore dawn one Sunday last August, a 
driver in an S.U.V. picked up Christopher 
Cruz at a stash house in this border city 
near the Gulf of Mexico. The 22-year-old 
from El Salvador was glad to leave the 
one-story building, where smugglers 
kept bundles of cocaine and marijuana 
alongside their human cargo, but he was 
anxious about what lay ahead. 

The driver deposited Mr. Cruz at an il¬ 
legal crossing point on the edge of the Rio 
Grande. A smuggler took a smartphone 
photograph to confirm his identity and 
sent it using WhatsApp to a driver wait¬ 
ing to pick him up on the other side of the 
frontier when — if — he made it across. 

The nearly 2,000-mile trip had already 
cost Mr. Cruz’s family more than $6,000 
and brought him within sight of 
Brownsville, Tex. The remaining 500 
miles to Houston — terrain prowled by 
the United States Border Patrol as well 
as the state and local police — would set 
them back another $6,500. 

It was an almost inconceivable 
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Last year, a young man left 
El Salvador and crossed into 
Guatemala to begin a 2,000- 
mile, nearly $13,000 run for 
the U.S. Above, a bus ticket. 


amount of money for someone who 
earned just a few dollars a day picking 
coffee beans back home. But he wasn’t 
weighing the benefits of a higher-paying 
job. He was fleeing violence and what he 
said was near-certain death at the hands 
of local gangs. 

“There’s no other option,” Mr. Cruz 
said. “The first thought I had was, T just 
need to get out of here at whatever 
cost.’ ” 

The stretch of southwest border where 
he intended to cross has become the epi¬ 
center of the raging battle over the 
Trump administration’s immigration 
crackdown. One clear consequence of 
the tightening American border and the 
growing perils getting there is that more 
and more desperate families are turning 
to increasingly sophisticated smuggling 
operations to get relatives into the 
United States. 

Mr. Cruz’s story provides an unusually 
detailed anatomy of the price of the jour¬ 
ney. The money paid for a network of 
drivers who concealed him in tractor- 
Continued on Page 10 


Internal Revolt 
Has Democrats 
At a Crossroad 


Facing Reinvention as 
Trump Tightens Grip 


By JONATHAN MARTIN 
and ALEXANDER BURNS 

WASHINGTON — The pitched 
battle looming over the Supreme 
Court, along with a jolt to the Dem¬ 
ocratic leadership at the ballot box 
last Tuesday, is threatening to 
shatter the already fragile archi¬ 
tecture of the Democratic Party, 
as an activist rebellion on the left 
and a lurch to the right in Wash¬ 
ington propels the party toward a 
moment of extraordinary conflict 
and forced reinvention. 

For Democrats, the transforma¬ 
tion could prove as consequential 
as President Trump’s consolida¬ 
tion of power in his own party and 
the conservative movement’s 
tightening grip on the federal gov¬ 
ernment. 

“The Trump presidency has 
changed the dynamics in our 
party,” said Richard J. Durbin of Il¬ 
linois, the second-ranking Demo¬ 
crat in the Senate, acknowledging 
that he could not call recall a simi¬ 
lar grass-roots uprising since he 
was elected to Congress in 1982. 

The party’s traditional leaders 
absorbed one blow after another 
last week. Representative Joseph 
Crowley, a 20-year incumbent and 
potential future House speaker, 
was unseated by Alexandria Oca- 
sio-Cortez, a 28-year-old Latina 
political newcomer; Congress 
made clear it cannot pass even a 
limited immigration measure for 
the children of undocumented im¬ 
migrants; and the Supreme Court 
handed down rulings that under¬ 
mined the labor unions that are a 
backbone of the Democratic 
Party, while also limiting abortion 
rights advocacy and upholding 
President Trump’s travel ban. 

And then Justice Anthony M. 
Kennedy announced his retire¬ 
ment, effectively handing Mr. 
Trump the opportunity to cement 
a conservative majority on the 
bench. 

Mr. Trump’s divisive and often 
demagogic presidency has ignited 
much of the liberal upheaval, driv¬ 
ing many left-of-center voters on 
to a kind of ideological war foot¬ 
ing. That has translated into a 
surge in outsider candidates in the 
midterms who are pressuring 
Democratic leaders to support an 
ambitious liberal platform that in¬ 
cludes single-payer health care, 
Continued on Page 20 


HOW FREE SPEECH 
WAS WEAPONIZED 
BY CONSERVATIVES 


RIGHTTURN FOR JUSTICES 


First Amendment Cited 
to Reduce Regulation 
and Protect Bias 


By ADAM LIPTAK 

WASHINGTON — On the final 
day of the Supreme Court term 
last week, Justice Elena Kagan 
sounded an alarm. 

The court’s five conservative 
members, citing the First Amend¬ 
ment, had just dealt public unions 
a devastating blow. The day be¬ 
fore, the same majority had used 
the First Amendment to reject a 
California law requiring reli¬ 
giously oriented “crisis preg¬ 
nancy centers” to provide women 
with information about abortion. 

Conservatives, said Justice Ka¬ 
gan, who is part of the court’s four- 
member liberal wing, were 
“weaponizing the First Amend¬ 
ment.” 

The two decisions were the lat¬ 
est in a stunning run of victories 
for a conservative agenda that has 
increasingly been built on the 
foundation of free speech. Conser¬ 
vative groups, borrowing and 
building on arguments developed 
by liberals, have used the First 
Amendment to justify unlimited 
campaign spending, discrimina¬ 
tion against gay couples and at¬ 
tacks on the regulation of tobacco, 
pharmaceuticals and guns. 

“The right, which had for years 
been hostile to and very nervous 
about a strong First Amendment, 
has rediscovered it,” said Burt 
Neuborne, a law professor at New 
York University. 

The Citizens United campaign 
finance case, for instance, was de¬ 
cided on free-speech grounds, 
with the five-justice conservative 
majority ruling that the First 
Amendment protects unlimited 
campaign spending by corpora¬ 
tions. The government, the major¬ 
ity said, has no business regulat¬ 
ing political speech. 

The dissenters responded that 
the First Amendment did not re¬ 
quire allowing corporate money 
to flood the political marketplace 
and corrupt democracy. 

“The libertarian position has 
become dominant on the right on 
First Amendment issues,” said 
Continued on Page 24 


War Robbed Him of His Family ; Then His Eyes, Then His Love 
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Zaheer Ahmad Zindani, center, was blinded five years ago by a roadside bomb in Afghanistan. 


With Vote Near, 
Mexican Killers 
Go More Local 

By PAULINA VILLEGAS 
and KIRK SEMPLE 

CHILPANCINGO, Mexico — 
Voters will fill more than 3,400 lo¬ 
cal, state and federal posts on Sun¬ 
day, in Mexico’s largest general 
election ever. It is also perhaps the 
most violent electoral season in 
modern Mexican history. 

At least 136 politicians and poli¬ 
tical operatives have been assas¬ 
sinated in Mexico since last fall, 
according to Etellekt, a risk analy¬ 
sis firm in Mexico. More than a 
third were candidates or potential 
candidates — most of them run¬ 
ning for local offices. Others in¬ 
cluded elected officials, party 
members and campaign workers. 

In the long run-up to the vote, 
much of the national and interna¬ 
tional focus has been on the presi¬ 
dential contest. Yet for the mil¬ 
lions of people living in the most 
violent parts of the country, elec¬ 
tions for local office may have the 
biggest impact on their daily lives. 

And organized crime groups 
have all but decided many of those 
outcomes already. 

Continued on Page 16 


By MUJIB MASHAL 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The 
last time Zaheer Ahmad Zindani 
thought he could still see, he was 
17 and in a hospital bed, heavily 
drugged and covered with shrap¬ 
nel wounds from a Taliban bomb. 

He asked the doctor for a mir¬ 
ror. 

“The doctor told me, ‘Son, you 
don’t have eyes, how will you be 
able to see your eyes?”’ Mr. Zin¬ 
dani recalled. “I raised my hand to 
feel my eyes — it was the ashes af¬ 
ter a fire has burned, and nothing 
else.” 

That was five years ago. He re¬ 
members that even in those first 
moments, when the reality of his 
blindness made him howl with 
grief, another realization took his 
breath away: His love for his 
childhood sweetheart had already 
been difficult because the girl’s 
family did not see him as worthy. 
Now, it was surely doomed. 

“If I had lost my eyes and had 
her hand, I would still be happy,” 
he said. “But now I neither have 
eyes, nor her.” 

Now, Mr. Zindani is one of the 
founders of a march for peace that 
reached Kabul, the Afghan capi¬ 
tal, in June after a nearly 40-day, 
400-mile slog from the south of the 
country through summer heat 


and war-torn territory. 

He is protesting a war that has, 
so far, swallowed his father, his un¬ 
cle, his sister, his eyes and his love. 

Like many Afghans, especially 
in the countryside, he was not 
born with a last name. Some later 


pick their own, and after he lost 
his eyes, he chose Zindani. It 
means “imprisoned.” 

Along the way, when the march 
would stop at a village to rest, Mr. 
Zindani, now 22, tall and hand¬ 
some, would find a corner and lie 


down for a while, losing himself in 
thought. 

Sometimes he would stand up, 
feeling his way around the 
mosque from column to column, 
following the voices to get closer 
Continued on Page 8 


For Trump, Fox 
Is a Safe Haven 
And Talent Pool 

By MICHAEL M. GRYNBAUM 

In early 2011, Fox News an¬ 
nounced that a new guest would 
appear weekly on “Fox & 
Friends,” its chummy morning 
show. “Bold, brash, and never 
bashful,” a network ad declared. 
“The Donald now makes his voice 
loud and clear, every Monday on 
Fox.” 

It was the beginning of a beauti¬ 
ful friendship. 

Seven years later, the symbiosis 
between Donald J. Trump and his 
favorite cable network has only 
deepened. Fox News, whose com¬ 
mentators resolutely defend the 
president’s agenda, has seen rat¬ 
ings and revenues rise. President 
Trump views the network as a 
convenient safe space where he 
can express himself with little crit¬ 
icism from eager-to-please hosts. 

Now, the line between the net¬ 
work’s studios and Mr. Trump’s 
White House is blurring further. 
Bill Shine, a former Fox News co¬ 
president who helped create the 
look and feel of the channel’s con¬ 
servative programming, is ex- 
Continued on Page 20 
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Populism in Germany’s Texas 

Bavaria, despite its affluence, is the 
new angry center of Europe. Since the 
2015 migration crisis, the far right has 
steadily gained support there. page 6 

Spain’s Migrant Wave Grows 

The new Socialist government in Ma¬ 
drid has waded into Europe’s migration 
crisis, winning praise but facing pres¬ 
sure over a sudden influx. PAGE 9 

The North Strikes Back 

Canada Day coincides with Prime Min¬ 
ister Justin Trudeau’s imposition of 
retaliatory tariffs, as a trade war with 
the United States escalates. page 17 
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SUNDAY BUSINESS 

Elon Musk’s Big Gamble 

Desperate to catch up to audacious 
production goals, Tesla set up a third 
Model 3 production line in a tent. PAGE l 

The End of a Toy Story 

As Toys ‘R’ Us closed for good, one of 
its New Jersey stores had price tags on 
folding chairs in the break room. PAGE 1 


NATIONAL 18-24 

Big Shift in Little Havana 

Hispanics in South Florida have always 
voted for Hispanic candidates. That’s 
changing, worrying the G.O.P. PAGE 18 

The Man in the Middle 

Justice Anthony M. Kennedy has voted 
in the majority in 76 percent of the 
Supreme Court’s 5-to-4 rulings. PAGE 22 


STYLES SECTION 

A Musical Camelot 

James Taylor was 22 when he bought 175 
acres on Martha’s Vineyard. The prop¬ 
erty is a musical camelot for his ex-wife 
Carly Simon and her clan. PAGE l 



SPORTSSUNDAY 

A Pipeline for Soccer Talent 

An academy in Mexico is leading the 
drive to make the country a world 
power in the sport once again. PAGE l 

Wimbledon’s Biggest Story 

On the women’s side, it’s a player who 
has competed in three events in the 
past year: Serena Williams. PAGE 1 


THE MAGAZINE 

Spymaster vs. President 

John Brennan ruled the national-securi¬ 
ty state under Barack Obama. Now, he’s 
taking on President Trump. PAGE 34 

Jonathan Franzen Is Fine 

The internet has turned on him, his book 
sales are down, a TV deal has stalled. 

But the author isn’t angry. PAGE 28 


SUNDAY REVIEW 

Michelle Goldberg page i 







































































